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MUSIC-REFORM IN THE 
CATHOLIC CHURCH 

By H. T. HENRY 

THE purpose of this paper is not so much apologetic as 
explanatory. It will indeed include in its scope a vindi- 
cation of the artistic and liturgical correctness of the 
various phases — or laws — of the reform movement in the Catholic 
Church. But its main purpose will nevertheless be rather to 
exhibit accurately the guiding principles of that reform and the 
applications of those principles to the concrete cases presented 
by the liturgy of the Church. 

For a decade of years the "Instruction About Sacred Music" 
(commonly known as the Motu Proprio) issued by the late Holy 
Father, Pius X., has been before the musical and liturgical world, 
has been widely discussed and commented upon, and has been 
very generally misunderstood. Not a few of those most concerned, 
because of their official position (whether as priests and bishops, 
first obligated by the new laws, or as organists and choirmasters 
in Catholic churches, immediately concerned in the matter of 
carrying out the laws effectively), appear to have either derived their 
knowledge of the Motu Proprio or formed their judgments of its 
artistic values, at second-hand. I have met choirmasters who 
seem to think that the sole purpose of that document — and a 
hopeless purpose, as well — was to replace women by boys in 
our choirs. The only action taken by one Archbishop was to place 
a limit of time beyond which women should not be permitted to 
sing in the choir at strictly liturgical functions. Another Arch- 
bishop so expressed himself in a printed interview as to convey 
the impression that the sole purpose of the Motu Proprio was to 
make Gregorian Chant of exclusive and universal obligation, 
and that this purpose could not be attained in America. One 
careful-minded and learned priest perhaps expressed a more or 
less general view when he complained that the Holy Father sent 
his message to the whole world when he really desired merely to 
correct some musical abuses in Italy. An excellently-written ar- 
ticle in the Atlantic Monthly (reprinted in pamphlet form by the 
London Catholic Truth Society, and thus circulating, in magazine 
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or in pamphlet form, on both sides of the Atlantic) discussed, under 
the title of "The Reform in Church Music," nothing but Gregorian 
Chant, and devoted the space of more than a dozen pages like 
the present one, to a demonstration of its singular fitness for the 
Catholic liturgy. 

In view of such examples as I have instanced, musicians 
who are not of the Catholic faith might well be pardoned any 
misapprehensions they may entertain concerning the real scope 
of the music-reform movement in the Catholic Church. And the 
present paper, in attempting to give an adequate and an accurate 
account of that movement, may perhaps escape the charge of 
being superserviceable. For music-reform in the various religious 
bodies of Christendom is very much in the air at present; and 
while the Catholic liturgy looks at the whole question from an 
-angle peculiar and proper to itself, nevertheless the principles 
that must be brought to bear on the musical and liturgical prob- 
lems if a proper solution is to be hoped for, are in their measure 
applicable to Church music in general. Also, while the principles 
might well be analysed and discussed from an abstract and a priori 
standpoint, they may still be better understood from illustrations 
of their concrete application. Fortunately for Catholics, both 
the principles and their varied applications are authoritatively 
given in the Motu Proprio, and in such a condensed form (filling 
about nine of the present-sized pages) as to serve well the purpose 
of a text for comment at any desired length. 

The Need of Reform 

It was highly significant of the need of music-reform that 
the first of the many specific encyclicals of Pius X., should have 
taken up and dwelt largely and exclusively upon this question. 
Let us try to appreciate the significance of this fact, for it is a 
parent-fact of the various movements for music-reform in other 
religious bodies to-day. 

Pius X. was crowned Pope on Sunday, August 9, 1903. His 
first encyclical was of a general character, placing the program of 
his administration before the world, and giving as his basis for 
that program his desire "instaurare omnia in Christo" — "to 
restore all things in Christ" (Ephes., i. 10). Three months later 
(22 November, 1903) he issued the Instruction on Sacred Music. 
The date chosen was indeed appropriate, for it was the Feast of 
St. Cecilia, the Heavenly Patroness of Church Music. But this 
merely appropriate dating is of slight interest in comparison with 
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many other significant features of the action then taken by the 
Holy Father. For Pius had risen to the supreme throne of Christ- 
endom by a long journey through all of the intermediate stages 
of priestly life, and had thus become intimately familiar with the 
everyday problems of pastoral work in the concrete. He had 
been country curate, acting pastor, arch-priest, cathedral canon, 
spiritual director and rector of an ecclesiastical seminary, ex- 
aminer of the clergy, vicar-general, bishop, cardinal, Patriarch 
of Venice. He had made special studies in Gregorian Chant 
whilst rector of the seminary, and as Patriarch of Venice he pro- 
moted the use of Gregorian Chant and was a pronounced patron 
of Perosi, the famous composer of Church-music. 

During the ten years of his incumbency of the See of Peter, he 
initiated not only numerous but as well immensely fruitful 
movements the need of which he had doubtless often felt in his 
manifold official activities in his previous duties. Many of the 
movements dealt with the stimulation of Christian piety (such 
as the decrees on frequent Communion by adults, the first Com- 
munion of children, the encyclicals on frequent catechising and 
on the virtues of the priestly life), but not a few dealt with matters 
involving immense labor and novel reconstructions (such as the 
reform of the breviary, the codification of canon law, the revision 
of the Vulgate, the Vatican edition of the liturgical chants). It 
is fair to assume that, at least in a germinal fashion, all of these 
things had been in the mind of Pius long before he became Pope; 
for however necessary they are now seen to be, his nearer pre- 
decessors had not, in their extremely long pontificates, taken 
action respecting them. I might add other most important acts 
of his; but the lesson is fairly presented — the lesson, namely, 
of his certain conviction that the first of all his reforms should 
deal with the thorny question of the musical accompaniments of 
the sacred liturgy. 

It was a thorny question, begotten of a two-centuried growth 
of abuses. Popes, Councils, Sacred Congregations in Rome, 
diocesan synods, had again and again legislated and counseled. 
An abstract of this legislation is given in Terry's Catholic Church 
Music (London, 1907, pp. 21-38) to illustrate the fact that the 
Motu Propria of Pius X. should not be looked upon as a "bolt 
from the blue." Finally, Leo XIII., the immediate predecessor 
of Pius X., had, through the Congregation of Rites, issued two 
important documents : one, a decree concerning the official editions 
of the choral books; the other, a general Regulation (Regolamento) 
concerning the composition and execution of ecclesiastical music. 
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Both of these are discussed fully in the American Catholic Quarterly 
Review (January, 1895, pp. 82-111). About ten years previously 
(24 September, 1884) a similar Regolamento had been issued by 
the Congregation of Rites for the Churches in Italy. That these 
various pronouncements had failed to achieve the desired results 
is fairly evident from the publication of the recent Motu Propria. 
A study of all of them would, nevertheless, be not a little helpful 
in illustration of the difficulties besetting the path of a reformer 
in the domain of Church music. It is curious to observe that, 
although they failed, one of the most stringent regulations em- 
bodied in the Regolamento of 1884, rescinded by the legislation of 
a decade of years later, and still not renewed by the legislation 
of the Motu Proprio, has been largely followed in the present-day 
attempts at reform, not alone in Catholic churches, but in others 
as well. I refer to the idea of a Catalogue of approved music which 
should be obligatory on all choirmasters. I may take up this 
matter in a future paper. 

The character of the musical abuses will appear more ex- 
plicitly and will be more easily intelligible when the precise rules 
laid down by the Motu Proprio are to be considered in detail. 
Just now I wish to emphasize the fact that, in the mind of the 
Church, grave abuses did and do exist. The House of God should 
be a House of Prayer, and quite a varied list of things which do 
not well consort with that first characteristic of a Christian Church 
might be animadverted upon by competent authority. The Holy 
Father recognized this general fact in the Introduction to his 
famous document, but nevertheless chose first of all to speak 
solely on the topic of church music. This alone is surely an in- 
structive fact. Let me quote from the Introduction: 

We do not propose to touch on all the abuses that may occur in 
these matters. We devote our attention to-day to one of the commonest 
of abuses, one of the most difficult to uproot, and one that we sometimes 
have to regret, even in places where everything else — the beauty and 
splendour of the building, the dignity and accurate order of the cere- 
monies, the number of the clergy who attend, the gravity and piety of 
the celebrant — deserve the highest praise. We speak of abuses in the 
matter of the singing and of sacred music. 

The Holy Father is not quarreling with the humble village 
church, with its untrained voices, unpaid organist, unwise am- 
bitions for display-music, uncultured musical taste. He appears 
rather to be thinking of splendid city churches, glorious basilicas; 
of well-cultivated voices, and of organists who are virtuosi; of costly 
organs and of extensive repertoires. With such well-organized 
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choirs what could not be accomplished for the appropriate 
embellishing of "the beauty of God's House and the place where 
His Glory dwelleth?" Yet it is precisely here that the most 
notable abuses occur. And he continues : 

And indeed, whether it is a result of the changeable nature of this 
art, or of the many alterations in people's taste and customs during the 
lapse of time; whether it comes from the unhappy influence of secular 
and theatrical music on that of the Church, or from the pleasure excited 
by the music itself, which it may not be easy to retain within proper 
limits; whether, lastly, it is because of the many prejudices on this subject 
which sometimes obstinately remain even among persons of great piety 
and high authority, there certainly is a constant tendency in sacred music 
to neglect the right principles of an art used in the service of the liturgy, 
principles expressed very clearly in the laws of the Church, in the decrees 
of general and provincial councils, and in the repeated commands of the 
Sacred Congregations and of the Supreme Pontiffs, Our predecessors. It 
is with great pleasure that We are able to recognize the good that has 
already been done, not only in this, Our own City, but also in many dio- 
ceses of Our country, and again specially among certain nations, where the 
most distinguished and zealous persons, acting with the approval of the 
Holy See and under the direction of their Bishops, have founded flourish- 
ing societies and have thus happily reformed the music in nearly all their 
churches and chapels. But this reform is still far from universal, and 
when We reflect on Our own experience, when We remember the many 
complaints that have been addressed to Us from all parts, even during 
the short time since it pleased God to lift Our humble person to the 
supreme dignity of the Apostolic See, We think it Our duty to lift up Our 
voice without delay in order to reprove and condemn everything in the 
music of the Divine service that does not agree with the right principles 
so often laid down. And since indeed Our first and most ardent wish is 
that a true Christian spirit flourish and be kept always by all the faithful, 
the first thing to which We must attend is the holiness and dignity of the 
churches in which our people assemble, in order to acquire that spirit 
from its first and most indispensable source, by taking an active 
part in the sacred mysteries and in the solemn public prayers of 
the Church. 

Herein the Pope professedly makes it his first business to 
legislate concerning sacred music, as being itself of primary 
interest and importance. He must have been deeply stirred by 
the nature of the work to which he had just set his hands, when he 
could choose words like the following with which to reinforce 
his contention: 

It would be in vain to hope for this grace from God as long as our 
worship of Him, instead of going up with an odor of sweetness, only, as it 
were, puts into our Lord's hands again the scourges with which He once 
drove out of the Temple those who were profaning it. 
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General Principles 

The Holy Father argued that as sacred music is an integral 
part of the Catholic liturgy, it must forward the general object 
of the liturgy of which it is a part, and must tend towards "the 
glory of God and the sanctification and edification of the faith- 
ful." Although sacred music may not, in other religious bodies, 
enter into such intimate relations with the formal religious ser- 
vices, it obviously should, wherever and in whatever relationship 
it is used, minister to edification and not to disedification in any 
fashion, whether by distracting the minds and the hearts of those 
present from the service itself, or by appearing to dominate that 
of which it is designed merely to be a handmaid. 

As music is intended to clothe the sacred texts appropriately, 
it should not inartistically cover over and hide from view the 
majestic proportions and the graceful lines of the texts. If we 
might use with reverence a comparison here, we should say that 
music is the thinnest possible drapery for the texts — like the graceful 
marble draperies of a Greek statue, which add distinction to the 
human figure without hiding its beautiful symmetries. The Motu 
Proprio argues that the purpose of sacred music is to render "the 
text more efficacious, so that the faithful may be the more roused 
to devotion, and better disposed to gather to themselves the 
fruits of grace which come from the celebration of the Sacred 
Mysteries." Its general purpose is, of course, to add to the splen- 
dor of the external act of worship of God, but not to add unmeaning 
splendors — "purple patches" — to the liturgy. When it calls at- 
tention specifically to itself, it violates the first canon of appro- 
priateness, and we are reminded of Dr. Johnson's description of a 
well-dressed man, namely, that he wore nothing which Dr. Johnson 
could specifically recall. 

The Holy Father indicates broadly the three great qualities 
which sacred music should possess: (1) holiness, (2) beauty, and 
(3) universality. 

i. Holiness 

It may not appear easy, at first blush, to estimate adequately 
this requirement of holiness. How, namely, can music be said 
to be holy? Does the part it is to play render it now worldly, now 
sacred? Worldly in the drama, sacred in the liturgy; wordly in 
the theatre, sacred in the church? We are all familiar with the 
so-called "sacred concerts" given by hotels and by municipalities. 
They are simply "concerts" when given on week-days; they 
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suddenly become "sacred" when given on Sundays, although 
otherwise they are practically what they were before, namely, a 
highly diversified series of extracts from operas, or from purely 
instrumental repertoires, beginning possibly with an instrumental 
Ave Maria and ending with Nearer, my God, to Thee. 

The Motu Proprio merely says that sacred music must be 
holy, and must "therefore avoid everything that is secular, both 
in itself and in the way in which it is performed." Two thoughts 
are presented to us here. There are, objectively, certain kinds of 
musical ideas or expressions which are clearly "secular," such as 
dance music, military or march music, "sentimental" music, 
what is vaguely called "operatic" music, "program-music," and 
all such music (shall we vaguely style it "Wagnerian?") as is 
intended vividly to express, in musical forms, the swelling tides 
of any human passion. All these are unfitted for sacred uses, 
either because of their intrinsically worldly suggestiveness or 
because of their purely accidental or conventional relationships. 
But there is also a neutral kind of music, which might appro- 
priately serve either sacred or profane uses. Once it has served 
secular uses, however, it may not appropriately be used in the 
church, if for no other reason than that it may intrude wordly 
thoughts, through an association of ideas, into minds that wish 
to consider heavenly things. This "neutral" music represents the 
minimum requisite in sacred music. For just as there are clearly 
secular forms (such as dance music, etc.) in music, so there are 
clearly sacred forms in music. Gregorian Chant is one of these; 
the classic polyphony of the 15th and 16th centuries, and its 
modern imitations of the Cecilian School, have become conven- 
tionally restricted to sacred texts, and may be properly styled 
sacred forms. And, while one may not be able to attain great 
precision in describing it, there is also a "prayerful style" even 
in modern music, which all can appreciate as such. Bearing 
these distinctions in mind, we may fairly say that there is a 
"sacred" and a "secular" music, quite apart from the uses or texts 
to which either is set. 

The second requirement of "holiness" in music is that it shall 
be rendered appropriately to the sacred functions. Here a singer 
may import into a really sacred piece of composition his or her own 
worldly soul. "The style is the man," as Buffon says. But I 
think that ladies are here the greater offenders. I have seen them 
advance to the railing of the choir-loft with all the usual impress- 
iveness of a prima-donna, toying with the music-sheet, etc. I 
have also heard them so coloring sacred melodies and sacred texts 
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with their own sentiment as to suggest again a prima donna 
interpreting some operatic selection. The "soulful" in sacred 
music is quite as unpleasant a thing as is the weeping preacher, or 
the theatrical preacher, or the "soulful" preacher. Sincerity, 
simplicity, an obviously deep reverence for God and for holy things 
such as should obscure every intrusion of the personal element — 
this is essential in any public formal act of the worship of God. 
Religion is filled with "thoughts that do often lie too deep for 
tears" — and tearfulness is simply weakness. The sublime, also, 
is weakened by personal comment upon it. "How sublime it is!" 
said a courtier to Princess Louise, as both gazed on Niagara. 
"Hush!" answered the princess simply. 

n. Beauty 

If it be somewhat difficult accurately to define holiness in 
music, who shall finally decide for us the requirement of beauty? 
Tastes have had their immemorial privileges, and I suppose every 
language of mankind has its proverb to sanction the privileged 
character of taste. De gustibus non est disputandum — that is how 
it is phrased in Latin. Chacun a son gout, say the French. "Every 
man to his taste" is how we literally translate the thought of 
the masters of taste. The Holy Father simply says that sacred 
music "must really be an art, since in no other way can it have 
on the mind of those who hear it that effect which the Church 
desires in using in her liturgy the art of sound." 

I suppose that a distinction is intended here between the art 
of music and the art of sacred music, so that it would not follow 
that a highly competent composer of music should ipso facto be 
esteemed competent to compose sacred music — for that this latter 
is itself an art, having its own principles, methods, aims. But 
obviously, this latter art must presuppose an adequate training 
in the fundamental laws of musical composition — and this also 
is doubtless insinuated in the requirement of "beauty." 

It is not necessary to hammer long on this anvil, in a magazine 
like the present. Music will not permit strains of unpremeditated 
art — that will suffice for the birds of the air, but not for intelligent 
animals such as men are. No amount of zeal for religion, pious 
intentions, good will, etc., will supply for a defect in musical 
training, when the question of music, or of sacred music, is under 
discussion. Neither — so I understand the Holy Father's words — 
will perfect musical training coupled with ability and inspiration 
of itself suffice to render a man competent to compose sacred 
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music. But, if we are to have beauty, something must be added 
to the training even in the laws and purposes of sacred music. 
The desideratum here must be true musical inspiration, and not 
merely correct scholastic forms or ideas. 

In the year 1868 the Rev. Dr. Franz Witt, who had received 
excellent training in music, in sacred music, in liturgy and in 
theology, founded the great St. Cecilia Society for the purpose 
of reforming Church music in Germany, Austria, Switzerland. 
He was a forceful writer and organizer, a composer of sacred music 
who had virile ideas to express and whose compositions include 
twenty Masses, as well as motets, litanies, etc., covering liturgical 
needs in many ways. The Society enrolled 14,000 members, and 
succeeded in reforming sacred music to a notable extent in the 
countries mentioned, and exercised not a little wholesome influence 
in Ireland and in America. But, like most great movements for 
reform in any line of human activity, its active membership 
appears to have included many individuals whose efforts would 
never have been heard of save for the fact of their membership in 
so prominent a society. The repertoire of Catholic sacred music 
soon swelled to formidable dimensions, and included the (ar- 
tistically) good, bad, indifferent. Everything was flawless, let us 
suppose, in respect of scholastic correctness, the absence of posi- 
tive liturgical inappropriateness, and the singable quality of the 
product. But beauty was too often lacking; and to many Catholic 
minds "Cecilian Music" appeared as something hopelessly 
"heavy," "tiresome," etc., although the catalogue of the Society's 
work included some really inspired works of master-composers, 
like Witt himself. 

Since the issuance of the Motu Proprio, however, the whole 
world of devout Catholic musicians has been contributing com- 
positions covering every possible liturgical need; and out of this 
abundance it is not difficult to select compositions of real merit 
from the aesthetic, as well as the liturgical, standpoint. Italy 
has been especially fruitful in excellent musical works, and seems 
destined to recover the glories lost in the riot of debased and de- 
basing tastes of composers of Church music who, in the last two 
centuries, have given a specific name of opprobrium to the literature 
of Church music — "Italian music." The native genius of the 
Italian composer is now reasserting itself in the domain of sacred 
music, and is combining scholastic correctness with musical 
inspiration. France and Spain also are contributing their share, 
and the reform of Church music, contemplated and, indeed, 
splendidly advanced, by the German Cecilian School, has lost its 
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specialized character of a "German" reform-movement, and has 
assumed the proportions of a worldwide campaign. 

This fact leads us naturally to a consideration of the third 
requisite of sacred music, namely, its 

in. Universautt 

The Motu Proprio declares that if sacred music possess 
eminently the qualities which belong to liturgical rites, especially 
holiness and beauty, its other characteristic of universality will 
follow spontaneously. 

Let us not misunderstand the thought of the Holy Father 
here. He does not fly in the face of national tastes in music, he 
does not attempt to level all the schools of composition to a dead 
monotony of ideals and tastes, he does not try to force good sacred 
music composed by Italians into the repertoires of German or 
American churches, or vice versa. He specifically declares that 
"each country may use in its ecclesiastical music whatever 
special forms may belong to its own national style," but 
nevertheless he contends that these forms "must be subject 
to the proper nature of sacred music, so that it may never 
produce a bad impression on the mind of any stranger who 
may hear it." 

It must not produce a "bad" impression. It may, indeed, 
produce a kind of musical boredom — for tastes vary. But a 
worshipper should not be able truly to allege that the music is 
unfitted for Divine Service. Now, however diversified may be 
the musical tastes of the various peoples of the world, I think it is 
correct to say that if all the prescriptions of the "Instruction on 
Sacred Music" were carried out, no such comment as that of 
Mendelssohn on one of Haydn's Masses be had heard (namely, 
that it was "scandalously gay") could be fairly alleged by any 
representative of one nationality against the sacred music of 
another nationality. The vivacious Frenchman might be bored 
by the sacred music of the German, but he would not therefore 
vote it unchurchly; and the German might wonder at the sacred 
music of the French, but he would not therefore vote it unchurchly. 
For many other things besides that very uncertain quantity 
styled "taste" come into the question. There is the "personal 
equation," for instance — an equation of much moment as long 
as women are permitted to sing in a church choir. I do not mean 
to imply that men are faultless as choir singers; they, too, may 
introduce an unpleasant personal equation. But the eternal 
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feminine is often a quantity to be reckoned with in any choir 
adjustments. If, in accordance with the expressed will of the 
Holy Father, boys were to replace women for the higher ranges of 
the music, the absolute lack of emotional quality in the pure 
treble of the boy would be an obvious gain in simplicity and un- 
affected sincerity of purpose, and a certain human aloofness, an 
"otherworldliness" (as it has been styled) would become appreciable 
in the choir renditions. Whatever faults boys have (and the 
proper disciplining of them is a problem for the choirmaster) 
are, after all, "boyish" faults, and are easily condoned even by an 
exactingly devout worshiper in church. Again, if "undue re- 
petitions" are rigorously excluded (some of them are essentially 
ludicrous — I have listened to one Mass in which the repetition 
was made obviously because the composer deemed that portion 
especially fine and deserving of an encore); if the sacred text be 
not divided into "numbers" in the fashion of the pre- Wagnerian 
operas; if the text be decently dealt with even in the matter of 
mere material correctness; if the composition be not wearisomely 
long; if the "atmosphere" of the choir-loft be not self -ostentatious 
but rather restrained and modest, as befits the handmaiden-office 
of sacred music in respect of the sacred liturgy; if, in brief, all 
the prescriptions of the Moto Praprio be exactly carried out, I think 
it would be hard to judge severely the sacred music of any people 
under the sun. 

Various Kinds of Sacred Music 

1. The Holy Father declares that the ancient Gregorian 
chant possesses most perfectly the three qualities of holiness, 
beauty, universality; that it may properly be considered a norm 
for comparison, so that in proportion as a composition intended 
for use in the Church approaches this norm in its movement, 
sentiment, and inspiration, it is appropriate and liturgically good, 
and that in proportion as it recedes from this standard it loses in 
correctness and liturgical beauty and fitness; that the solemnity 
of any Church service is nowise impaired if the Gregorian chant 
alone be employed; that this chant should be restored to the people, 
so that, as anciently, they may now take a more active part in 
Church services. 

In discussing Gregorian chant, there is hardly a choice between 
great brevity and elaborate fulness of treatment. I must therefore 
be brief, and merely say, first, that a correct rendition of the 
chant supposes a deep study of it, a flexible voice, an appreciation 
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of its perfection (although, indeed, a limited perfection) as an 
art-form, and not a little interpretative power and (spiritually) 
emotional responsiveness to the meaning and emotion of the sacred 
texts to which the chant is perfectly wedded. Many people do not at 
all like Gregorian chant; but only uninstructed people could sneer 
at it. My own experience (covering more than thirty years) with 
it, convinces me that it is the most perfect of all instruments for 
the musical rendition of the sacred texts of the Catholic liturgy. 
There is much of it that I myself do not like — possibly because I 
do not even as yet quite enter into its fulness of melodic meaning; 
but I nevertheless have an intimate conviction that even what I 
do not like of it is yet better fitted for its sacred uses than any 
other kind of music. Finally, I fear that as heard in most places 
to-day, it is rather caricatured than appreciatively rendered — and 
judgment should not be passed on the chant when it is only a false 
presentment of it that we hear. 

2. Nearest the Gregorian chant in approriateness the Motu 
Proprio places the sacred polyphony of the Roman School, 
"which reached its greatest perfection in the sixteenth century 
under Pierluigi da Palestrina, and which even afterwards con- 
tinued to produce excellent liturgical compositions," and which 
should therefore also be used, together with plain chant, in the 
more solemn offices of the Church. The Holy Father thinks it 
especially suitable for the Papal Chapel, the greater basilicas, 
cathedrals, and seminaries, where "the necessary means of per- 
forming it are not wanting." 

3. More modern music is also allowed, for "it has produced 
compositions good and serious and dignified enough to be worthy 
of liturgical use." The Motu Proprio does not, therefore, banish 
all modern music. On the contrary, it declares that "the Church 
has always recognized and encouraged all progress in the arts, 
and has always admitted to the service of her functions whatever 
is good and beautiful in their development during different 
centuries, as long as they do not offend against the laws of her 
liturgy." But this modern music is nevertheless properly suspect, 
because of the offences it has been guilty of in the past. It has 
become most largely the medium of secular thought and feeling, 
and is generally characterized by forms quite alien to the purposes 
of the liturgical texts and suggestive, therefore, rather of worldly 
than of religious uses. Care must be exercised, when using it for 
the services of the Church, to see that "nothing profane be allowed, 
nothing that has reminiscences of theatrical pieces, nothing based 
in its form on the style of secular compositions." 
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4. I cannot do better than quote in full the view expressed 
in the Motu Proprio concerning a certain style of modern music: 

Among all kinds of modern music the theatrical style that was so 
much in vogue during the last century, for instance, in Italy, is the one 
least fitted to accompany the service of the Church. This style is by 
nature the most unlike plain chant and the music of the classical 
school, and therefore the least compatible with the laws of good sacred 
music. Moreover, the rhythm, the structure, and the conventionalism 
of this style do not lend themselves well to the demands of really 
liturgical music. 

Some General Directions 

Composers of Catholic Church music have thus presented to 
their musical ingenuity or inspiration a standard that is quite 
intelligible. But there are besides certain specific laws that should 
be heeded. 

(a) "The liturgical text must be sung just as it stands in the 
authentic books, without changing or transposing the words, 
without needless repetition, without dividing the syllables, and 
always so that it can be understood by the people who hear it." 
These are not idle words. They simply recall to the experienced 
Church musician what he should have been able to notice for 
himself. I could fill a long article with illustrations of abuses under 
each of these heads. But I will merely direct attention to the 
phrase "needless repetitions." Not all repetition is forbidden. 
In the proper development of certain musical forms the text may 
be found to be too brief in length, and may therefore be "repeated" 
in order to eke out the demands of the musical form adopted; 
but this repetition must not be such as to impair the intelli- 
gibility of the text. The "repetition" must be subject to the 
other requirements specified above. 

(&) The texts comprised in what ''s musically termed a 
"Mass" (i. e., the Kyrie, Gloria, Credo, etc.) should not be divided 
up into musical "numbers" like an opera or an oratorio. The unity 
of the liturgical text must be preserved; but completely detachable 
pieces (such as singers were accustomed to describe as the "Gratias 
agimus," the "Et incarnatus," and so on) break this unity, and 
such a style of composition is forbidden. 

(c) At Vespers, psalms composed in the style known as di 
concerto are absolutely forbidden. 

(d) At Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament, the "O 
Salutaris" or "Tantum Ergo" must be treated after the fashion 
of a hymn. That is to say, the musical setting of one stanza must be 
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that of the other stanza. "It is not lawful, for instance, to compose 
a "Tantum Ergo" in such a way that the first stanza be a romance, 
an aria, or an adagio, while the next stanza [the "Genitori"l is 
an allegro," a duet, a chorus answering the solo or duett or trio 
of the first stanza. The sins committed against this hymnal 
requirement are simply legion in Catholic churches. 

(e) Solos must not have the chief place in sacred music, 
must not absorb the greatest part of the liturgical text. They 
are not forbidden, but must be intimately bound up with 
the general choral movement of the music, from which they 
soar up, as it were, for a moment, and to which they should 
soon return. 

(/) Boys should replace women for such ranges as may 
require treble voices. Where this is practically impossible, 
bishops are permitted to grant leave to pastors of churches to 
employ the voices of women, under certain restrictions. This 
whole matter has been the subject of very much controversy; 
but spatial limitations will not permit me to outline the discussion. 
I think the Motu Proprio clearly forbids women to sing in our 
church-choirs. Subsequent legislation now permits them to sing, 
subject to certain limitations. 

(g) Other instruments than the organ may be employed in 
certain cases, but always only by special permission of the bishop. 
The organ itself is forbidden at certain times in the liturgical 
year. The legislation on this subject is too minute and detailed 
to permit of full description here. 

(h) Care must be taken that the organ and other instruments 
merely sustain the voices, not overpower them. This is a re- 
quirement of good art as well as of liturgy, which is too often 
disregarded. 

(i) "It is not lawful to introduce the singing with long pre- 
ludes or to interrupt it with voluntaries." The emphasis is on the 
word long, I am confident. 

(k) A highly important regulation excludes the pianoforte, 
and all noisy instruments such as cymbals, kettledrums, etc. 
And another most important direction is that whatever instru- 
ments are employed should be played only according to their 
proper character and should respect all the rules of truly sacred 
music in the selections rendered and in the manner of rendering 
them. Bands are forbidden to play in the church, but may be 
used in processions outside of the church, provided the bishop's 
consent has been obtained, and further provided that they do not 
play secular music. 
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(1) I could say much to the purpose concerning the following 
excellent direction, but I shall content myself with merely quoting 
the words of the Holy Father: 

As a general principle, it is a very grave abuse, and one to be al- 
together condemned, to make the liturgy of the sacred functions appear 
a secondary matter, and as it were, the servant of the music. On the 
contrary, the music is really only a part of the liturgy and its humble 
attendant. 

Instruments for Effecting Reform 

These are :(1) Diocesan Musical Commissions to be appointed 
by the bishops and to consist of men really competent in musical 
and liturgical matters, who shall supervise the singing of choirs, 
the character of the compositions rendered, and all similar questions 
affecting the musical accompaniments of the liturgy. A gently 
shrewd sentence of the Holy Father should be quoted here: 
"This Commission will insist on the music being not only good in 
itself, but also proportionate to the capacity of the singers, so that 
it may always be well executed." 

(2) Superiors of ecclesiastical seminaries must grant suffi- 
cient time to the students for theoretical and practical training in 
the chant, and should encourage the students in this pursuit. 
"Figured music" should also be practiced by special singers. 
In the classes of liturgy, moral theology, canon law, the legislation 
concerning sacred music should be dwelt upon, and special in- 
struction should be given in the aesthetics of sacred art. A most 
important regulation or suggestion, indeed. For the almost hope- 
less tangle into which sacred music has fallen is largely due to the 
uninstructed tastes in music and the indifferent training in the 
liturgical laws governing sacred music, of the rectors of churches. 
It is a sublime illustration of the vicious circle — the childlike 
confidence of many rectors in the excellence of their choirs and of 
the repertoires there enshrined, the while good musical taste as 
well as specific liturgical law is constantly being violated. 

(3) The restoration of the ancient choir-schools in the more 
important church centers. Even country parishes might, the 
Holy Father thinks, achieve good results, both for sacred music 
and for spiritual edification, by attempting the task of forming 
such choir-schools. 

(4) "All higher schools of Church music should be kept up 
and encouraged in every way where they already exist, and as 
far as possible new ones should be founded. It is most important 
that the Church should herself provide the instruction for her 
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own choirmasters, organists, and singers, so that she may inspire 
them with the right principles of this sacred art." 

Now every reader will probably admit that, in the Mota 
Proprio, a pretty definite standard has been set up for sacred 
music, and a fairly comprehensive set of measures have been 
suggested for practically reaching that standard. 

In addition to these suggested measures of reform, however, 
a more or less private zeal has succeeded in founding, in various 
countries, successful magazines whose aim is variously to popu- 
larize Gregorian chant, to comment upon the Motu Proprio as 
current problems arise under the law it promulgated, to publish 
original and selected sacred musical compositions of approved 
musical merit and liturgical appropriateness, to keep the light 
of reform burning brightly. In America, the reform appears to 
move with leaden steps — largely, I think, because of the vicious 
circle I have already spoken of. Nevertheless, directly to the 
influence of the Motu Proprio can be traced the establishment, in 
some churches, of excellent "boy-choirs" which render with almost 
equal grace and correctness both Gregorian chant and polyphonic 
music, and which illustrate effectively the practical possibility 
of conforming to all the rubrical and liturgical laws of Divine 
service in the Catholic Church with no lessening of musical 
attractiveness in the services and with an obvious heightening 
of the dignity of the ceremonial. Perhaps these scattered islets 
in the great sea of musical and liturgical inefficiency may be now 
quietly influencing their arid neighbors. The airs of heaven may 
be carrying over, from their fertile soil, germs of life to the dusty 
acres of their neighbors, and the desert may thus be made to bloom 
richly. At all events, I think that the churches which have loyally 
experimented with the "boy-choir" will never go back to the pre- 
vious liturgicaland musical anarchy, even though permission to do so 
were — by a virtually impossible hypothesis — to be granted by some 
future Pope. One rector of a city parish which could supply but 
few candidates for his boy-choir, so expressed himself; for, despite 
his difficulties, he has the good taste and the right point of view 
which permit him to draw the logical and artistic inference when 
he compares what has been in his parish with what now is in 
respect of sacred music. 



